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THE BARBARA CHASED, 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Tar length lost all patience at the non-arrival of the | 


‘xpected interpreter, and rising, made a profound 
salaam to the chief, which was, I saw, accurately imi- 
lated by Jack, who was at my side with a comical 
ithe great man. The chief sad. tomething which 1 
tnderstood to mean that 1} h od Appar 
lee bet a 7 1e hope I would remain 
ron ; - really was anxious to return on board, 

y bowed again lower than before, and pointed 
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towards the harbour, continuing to move in the direction 
of the entrance. He did not attempt to stop me, and 
the people who had come with me were, I saw, prepared 
to accompany me back. I had just reached the outside, 
when I saw approaching an individual dressed in the 
native shirt and savong, or kilt, whom I naturally took 
to be a Javanese. He stopped and looked at me 
attentively, saying in Dutch, “I was sent for by the 
chief to come and interpret for a French gentleman 
who has arrived here on some diplomatic business of 
importance. I shall be happy to do my best, but you 
are aware that some of the troops of your countrymen 
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will be here soon, and that then there will be no lack of 
people better able to interpret for you thanIam. You 
of course know that the English attempted to make a 
landing, but have been defeated, and it is thought 
probable that they will make another attempt in this 
direction.” He appeared to say this in a very significant 
manner. The information he gave might or might not 
be correct, but there was a friendliness in his look and 
tone which led me to suppose that he knew I was 
English, and that he wished to warn me of my danger. 
I was doubtful what to say in return, but quickly resolved 
to hurry down to the watering party to advise them to 
return on board and to warn Captain Hassall, that he 
might be ready immediately to get under weigh. I 
turned to the seeming native, whom I now discovered 
to be a Dutchman, and thanked him for what he had 
told me, remarking that our business was of no con- 
sequence, and that as it was possible the wind might 
change, I proposed returning on board at once. He 
smiled, and said that he thought it was the best thing 
I could do. This convinced me of his good feeling, and 
that he knew I was English. Just at that moment a 
guard of soldiers emerged from the palace, and their 
officer addressing the Dutchman, made signs to me that 
I was forthwith to return. 

“T am sorry,” observed the Dutchman to me in 
English, “we must attend the summons, but your boy 
need not, and you may send him to let your companions 
know where you are.” 

I took the advice and ordered Jack to find his way 
down to the boats, and to tell the mates to hurry on 
board with or without water, and to advise Captain 
Hassall to get under weigh immediately. I added, “ Tell 
him to stand off and on for a couple of hours. If I am 
at liberty I will put off in a native boat, but if I am 
detained, tell him to save the ship and cargo, and that 
I hope before long to make my escape.” 

Jack fully understood my message, but I must say to 
his credit, that he seemed very unwilling to leave me 
to my fate. 

“Tam in no danger,” I remarked, “I may possibly 
be detained a few days, but I am not likely to suffer 
any other inconvenience. Now, quick, my lad, or the 
ship and all hands may be caught in a trap.” 

Jack gave me a nod, and was off like a shot. I 
scarcely expected, however, that he would be allowed to 
go free; but no one I suppose had received orders to 
stop him, and so he pursued his way unmolested. The 
officers of the guard had, in the meantime, been speaking 
to the Dutchman, who told me that I must return 
forthwith, as the chief was waiting to receive me. I of 
course could do nothing else than face about, and with 
my new friend accompany the guard. The men were 
armed with formidable long spears and daggers, but 
the officer carried a musket, which looked more like an 
ensign of authority than a weapon to be used. As I 
returned through the courtyard I considered what I 
should say to the chief. “Tell the truth and be not 
afraid,” said conscience. I determined to do so. 

When I re-entered the hall of audience, the chief 
was seated on his divan, and evidently intended to re- 
ceive me in greater state. Some of the assemblage 
sat down cross-legged on cushions in front of the divan, 
while others stood with their bodies bent forward on 
either side, the guards who remained turning their 
backs on the great man. The Dutcltman and I took 
our seats on cushions directly below the divan. I 
found afterwards that among the Javanese a sitting 
posture is considered more respectful than an upright 
one. The chief, through the Dutch interpreter, now 
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asked me a number of questions, which, according to 
my previous determination, 1 answered correctly. The 
great man, I thought, looked somewhat surprised at 
finding that I was not so important a person as he had 
at first supposed. Occasionally my Dutch friend re. 
marked that I had better not reply to some of the 
questions put to me, but I answered that I was 
perfectly ready to stand by the consequences of any 
thing I might say. Such has been my practice through 
life—I might say, more modestly, my endeavour—to do 
right on all occasions, to avow whatever I have done, 
and to take the consequences, whatever they may be. 
I do not say that such a mode of proceeding may not 
occasionally get a man seemingly into trouble, but I do 
say that it is the only right course, and that he is 
equally certain to get out of it again; whereas an 
opposite course must lead him into difficulties, and in- 

volve him more and more as he tries to extricate him- 

self by prevarication, subterfuge, or falsehood. [ 

therefore told the chief that I had come on shore hoping 

to open up a trade with him, under the belief that the 

country was no longer either in possession of the Dutch 

or French, but that it was now under the rule of 
England. If Iwas mistaken I was ready to undergo 

the penalty, and must run the risk of being treated as a 

prisoner of war should I fall into the hands of the French, 

but that as the English were the friends of the rulers and 

people of Java, I expected to be treated by him as a friend. 

This answer, which I had reason to believe the Dutchman 

faithfully interpreted, seemed to please the chief. How- 

ever, he made no direct reply to me, but spoke for 

some time aside to his companions, whom I took to be 

Officially counsellors or advisers. One made a remark, 

then another, and at last one said ‘something at which 

I thought my friend the Dutchman looked rather blank. 

A good deal of discussion took place, when I heard the 

chief issue some orders to the officers of the guards, 

Immediately on this, two of the counsellors got up, and 

with the officer and several other persons and part of 

the guard, left the hall. 

The movement seemed to give great satisfaction to the 
counsellors, especially to the gentleman who had made 
the suggestion, as I fancied, which led to it, whilea 
pleased smile played over the countenance of the chief. 
All the time the honest Dutchman looked very much 
annoyed. At length I asked him what it was all about. 

“T suppose that I shall not be found fault with for 
telling you,” he answered. “And I assure you that I 
would much rather not have to give you such unpleasant 
information. Do not look surprised or annoyed, and no 
harm can come of it. The fact is that the chief here, the 
governor of this district, Mulock Ben Azel, is not 4 
bright genius, and though he had made up his mind to 
detain you, it had not occurred to him to detain your 
vessel. The idea, however, was suggested to him just 
now by one of these cunning gentlemen, and he has sent 
a party to stop her. The Javanese are rather daring 
fellows, so that the captain must be smart if he could 
get away from them.” 

This was indeed a disagreeable announcement. Icon 
gratulated myself, however, at having sent off Jack to 
warn Captain Hassall, and I had great hopes that he 
would have followed my advice, and got the Barbara 
under weigh before the Javanese could reach her. I 
thanked the Dutchman for his sympathy and kindness. 

“T havea warm regard for the English,” he answered; 
“T have received much kindness at the hands of yout 
countrymen, and am glad of an opportunity of proving 
my gratitude. As far as you are concerned I may be 
of service, but if these gentry get hold of your vessel, I 
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am afraid that they will not let her go till they have 
cleaned out her hold.” 

I, of course, on hearing all this became very impatient 
to go and see whether the Barbura was leaving the 
harbour, but, as far as I could, I concealed my feelings, 
and desired my Dutch friend to inquire of Mulock Ben 
Azel whether he desired my presente any longer ; and if 
not, I begged leave to go forth inte the open air that I 
might gaze on the beautiful scenery amidst which he 
had the happiness of dwelling and { had the happiness 
of finding myself. I fancy that the interpreter gave 
my request a more oriental turn. ‘Che chief was at all 
events pleased to comply with it, and directed some of 
his attendants and my Dutch friend to accompany me. 
I made a profound salaam, as if I was highly pleased at 
all that had occurred. The act was somewhat hypo- 
critical I must confess, but, at all events, I was heartily 
glad to get over the audience, which was becoming 
very tedious. 

As soon as I got out on the terrace I have before 
described as affording a magnificent view of the sur- 
rounding country, I eagerly looked seaward in search of 
the Barbara. I almost gave a shout of satisfaction as I 
saw her with a strong breeze offshore, standing away 
under all the canvas she could carry. She had good 
reason to make the best use of her heels, for a whole 
fleet of boats, some of considerable size and full of men, 
were in hot chase after her. I stood with my com- 
panions eagerly watching the chase, though the objects 
of our interest were very different. I was anxious that 
the Barbara should escape, they that she should be 
caught. I knew for one, though, that if good seamanship 
would enable him to get away, Captain Hassall: would 
give his pursuers the slip. I knew too that he would 
not be taken, even if the boats should catch him up, with- 
out a fight. My earnest hope was therefore that the 
breeze might continue. In that climate, however, the 
land wind often falls towards the evening, and if it should 
do so, it would give the Javanese a great advantage. 
I found my new friend by my side, I glanced at him. 

“Your vessel sails well, and I am glad of it,” he 
observed. “The orders were to bring her in at all 
risks; at the same time, if her captain shows a bold front 
I do not think the natives will dare to attack him at a 
distance from the land.” 

My hopes and fears alternately rose and fell as I 
watched the chase. Sometimes the boats seemed to be 
gaining on her. At other times she appeared to be obtain- 
ing the advantage. She continued to increase her canvas 
till every stitch she could carry was set on her, studding 
sails on either side, royals, and even still lighter sails 
above them, which we used to call sky-scrapers. I now 
observed that’ although there were several large boats 
engaged in the chase, they were but slow sailers, and 
that the small ones were drawing ahead of them. These 
of course would be more easily dealt with by the 
Barbara’s crew than the larger craft. The latter were 
vessels of about forty tons, carrying fifty or sixty 
persons. The hulls of those I had seen on landing were 
neatly built, with round heads and sterns; and over the 
hulls were light small houses, composed of bamboos, and 
divided into three or four cabins. The sides were 
formed of split bamboos about four feet high, with 
windows in them to open and shut at pleasure; the 
roofs were almost flat, and thatched with palm leaves. 
The oars are worked by the crew standing at the fore 
and after part of the vessel. I thought that probably 
the boats now in chase of the Barbara were modifica- 
tions of this sort of craft, and more adapted to warlike 
purposes than they were. The natives became at longth 
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even more excited than I was as the breeze occasionally 
fell and gave their boats an advantage. They knew also 
that the land breeze would soon set in, which I did not. 
They probably fancied that when it did, the vessel would 
be caught in a trap, not knowing that she could haul 
her wind and still keep ahead of them: 

I stood watching the various circumstances of the 
chase, till at length, greatly to my relief, I saw the boats, 
as if by signal, begin to return together towards the 
shore, while the Barbara continued standing off shore 
till she met the sea breeze, when she hauled her wind 
and stood away to the northward. My Dutch friend 
congratulated me on her escape. 

“ And as it appears that you are not to be detained as 
a prisoner, the sooner you get out of this place the 
better,” he observed. “I will gladly welcome you to my 
abode, where you can remain till we gain further infor- 
mation as to the result of the British expedition against 
Batavia. If it is ultimately successful, your ship will 
put in at that place, and you can rejoin her there.” 

I gladly accepted his offer. As we passed through 
the large entrance-court he pointed out two large Indian 
fig-trees, and told me that under them was the place 
where criminals were executed. On each side of the 
court was a row of the same description of tree. We 
descended the hill towards the harbour. On approach- 
ing it I heard the shrill voice of a boy crying out loudly 
amid the shouts and chattering of a number of 
natives. I soon recognised the voice of Jack Dobbs, 
who had, I had hoped, made his escape in the boats. 
The people, seeing me accompanied by guards, made 
way for Jack, who ran towards me crying out— 

“Oh, save me, Mr. Braithwaite, save me, sir. These 
savinges are a-going to cut off my head, or to hang me 
up and cook and eat me. They eat people in these parts, 
and they look as if they would make nothing of devour- 
ing me.” 

In vain I tried to pacify him. He seemed to fear 
that the natives were going to treat me in the same way 
he thought that they were about to treat him. 

“But what made you come back, Jack?” I asked. 
“T thought that you had gone off to the ship.” 

‘What, leave you all alone among the savinges!” 
he answered, looking up reproachfully at me. ‘‘ No, no, 
sir. After you have been so kind to me, and always 
took me with you wherever you’ve been, and we was 
nearly all drowned together! No, no, if harm is to 
come of it, I says to myself, I'll go shares with 
Mr. Braithwaite, whatever happens; so, when the boats 
shoved off, I scud away, and when the men called me to 
come along with them, and not to mind you, for that I 
could do you no good, I wouldn’t go back, but kept 
beckoning them to be off; so away they went, and I ran 
up in shore and hid myself. The savinges, howsom- 
dever, found me out at last, and as long as they thought 
that they should get hold of the ship they treated me 
civil enough, as they might a pet monkey; but when 
they found that they could not catch her, they turned 
their rage on me, and what they are going to do with 
us I’m sure I don’t know, oh dear! oh dear!” 

Jack’s fears were very natural, for the dark-skinned, 
half-naked Javanese, with their glittering kreeses or 
daggers in their hands, which they flourished about 
while they vociferated loudly, were very ferocious-looking 
fellows. 

“They are disappointed,” said the Dutchman, “at 
the escape of your ship, and they accuse the boy of being 
the cause of the boats going off and giving her warn- 
ing. Let him, however, keep close to me, and I will 
do my best to protect him.” 
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My new friend, who, by-the-by, told me his name was 
Peter Van Deck, now addressed the people and told 
them that the boy was not to blame; whatever he had 
done was in consequence of the orders he had received, 
and that he had no intention of offending them. I had 
slipped a few small pieces of coin which I had fortunately 
in my pocket into his hand, and on his distributing 
these among the most influential of the assemblage 
public opinion was turned completely in our favour, and 
we were allowed to proceed without further molestation. 
A small sum bestowed on the officer of the guard had a 
like beneficial effect, and after receiving an assurance 
from Mynheer Van Deck that we would not run away, 
and would be found at his house if wanted, he and his 
men, very much to my relief, took their departure, 
while the Dutchman, Jack, and I, set off in an opposite 
direction. 

The island of Java, it must be remembered, runs 
about due east and west. Our course was towards the 
west, or in the direction of Batavia. There was, how- 
ever, not far off, about twenty miles I understood, a 
town and fort, garrisoned by French troops, called 
Cheribon. The scenery was very fine, heightened by 
the luxuriance of tropical vegetation. On our left 
rose a succession of heights beyond which appeared the 
summits of the ridge of lofty mountains which runs 
down the centre of the island, dividing it longitudinally 
into two parts, of which, however, the northern is the 
largest, most fertile, and best known. My Dutch friend 
was very communicative respecting the productions of 
the country, and the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants. I noted down, therefore, the information I 
received from him, which I give in as concise a form as 
I can. 

The climate is certainly hot, as might be expected from 
being so near the equator, but it is much more endurable 
than I had expected to find it, and on the sides of the 
mountains it is often quite cool, so that thick clothing 
is necessary. As also the nights are nearly the same 
length as the days, there is time for the air to cool 
while the sun is below the horizon. The bad or unhealthy 
monsoon blows from the west, from the end of November 
to the beginning of March. This is the rainy season. 
After it the easterly winds blow for some time. The 
breaking up of the monsoon is the most unhealthy season 
of all. There are no navigable rivers, but numerous 
streams descend from the mountains and irrigate the 
land. One of the chief productions of this country is 
pepper. It is produced from a plant of the vine kind, 
Piper nigrum, which twines its tendrils round poles or 
trees, like ivy or hops. The pepper-corns grow in 
bunches close to each other. They are first green, but 
afterwards turn black. When dried they are separated 
from the dust and partly from the outward membraneous 
coat by means of a kind of winnow, and are then laid up 
in warehouses. The white pepper is the same production 
as the black. It undergoes a process to change its 
colour, being laid in lime, which takes off the outer black 
coat and leaves it white. Rice is also produced in large 
quantities. It grows chiefly inlowfenny ground. After 
it has been sown, and has shot up about half a foot from 
the ground, it is transplanted by little bundles of one or 
more plants in rows; then, by damming up the many 
rivulets which abound in this country, the rice is 
inundated in the rainy season, and kept under water 
till the stalks have attained sufficient strength, when the 
land is drained by opening the dams, and it is soon dried 
by the great heat of the sun. At the time of the rice 
harvest the fields have much the same appearance as our 
wheat and barley fields, and indeed are uniformly covered 
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with a still more brilliantly golden hue. The sickle is 
not used in reaping the rice, but instead of it a small 
knife, with which the stalk is cut about a foot under the 
ear; this is done one by one, and the ears are then bound 
in sheaves, the tenth of which is the pay of the mower. 
The paddee, which is the name given to the rice while 
in the husk, does not grow, like wheat and barley, in com- 
pact ears, but, like oats, in loose spikes. It is not 
threshed to separate it from the husks, but pounded in 
large wooden blocks hollowed out, and the more it is 
pounded the whiter it becomes when boiled. Rice, with 
fish or a little meat chopped up, constitutes the chief food 
of the inhabitants. Sugar, coffee, and indigo, are 
also largely produced. For the purposes of agriculture 
buffaloes are used instead of horses. They are very 
large animals, bigger and heavier than our largest oxen, 
furnished with great ears, and horns which project 
straight forward and bend inwards: A hole is bored 
through the cartilage of the nose, and these huge 
animals are guided bya cord which is passed through 
it. They have little eyes, and their colour is generally 
ashy grey. They are so accustomed to be led three 
times a day into the water to cool themselves, that they 
cannot without doing so be brought to work. The 
people themselves, by-the-by, are great bathers, both 
men and women, the children, who seldom wear clothes 
till they are seven or eight, being constantly in the 
water. That said custom must be a great saving of 
expense to the parents of a large family. The people 
are generally of a light brown colour, of a middle height 
and well proportioned, with a broad forehead and a 
flattish nose, which has a slight curve downward at the 
tip. Their hair is black, and is always kept smooth and 
shining with cocoa-nut oil. The dress of the women 
consists of a piece of cotton cloth wrapped round the 
body and covering the bosom, under which it is 
secured; it then hangs down to the knees, and sometimes 
to the ankles, while the shoulders and part of the back 
remain uncovered. ‘The hair of their head, which they 
wear very long, is turned up and twisted round like a 
fillet, fastened with long bodkins of different sorts of 
wood, tortoise-shell, silver, or gold, according to the 
rank of the lady. It is often adorned with a variety of 
flowers. The Javanese are nominally Mohammedans, but 
in the interior especially a number of idolatrous practices 
are still kept up. 

Pleasantly conversing we at length reached the 
residence of Mynheer Van Deck. It was built in the 
best style of native architecture, that is to say, on 4 
raised platform of stone or brick; the outer walls were 
of brick, with a verandah of bamboo, all round which 
the partitions, as was most of the furniture, were of 
bamboo, which had a very cool appearance, and was 
sufficient for a hot climate. My host was a bachelor, 
not from choice, he assured me, but from necessity, on 
account of the scarcity of European ladies in the 
island. 

“ Those who are born here are so ill-educated, and 80 
indolent, that a man is better without their society,” he 
remarked. 

In spite of this drawback he received me very 
hospitably and kindly, and though I was vexed at 
having again been separated. from my ship, I confessed 
to myself that I had very little cause to complain of my 
lot. I was leaning back on an easy bamboo chair and 
gazing out through a vista of palm-trees on the deep 
blue sea when the clatter of horses’ feet coming along the 
road caught our ears. As they drew near the clank of 
sabres was heard at the same time. ‘The voice of an 
officer crying “ Halt,” was heard, and soon afterwards 
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we saw him approaching the house. My host, with a 
look of considerable annoyance, rose to receive him. 
He was a young and pleasant-looking man. 

“ Ah, Mynheer Van Deck, bonjour,” he said. “ You 
have in your house, I am given to understand, a 
foreigner, supposed to be an English spy. I am come 
to demand him from you.” 

“T am the person to whom you allude, monsiecur,” I 
said, rising from my seat and going forward. “You 
are, however, wrongly informed. I am an Englishman, 
but not a spy. I landed, not knowing that this part 
of the island was in possession of the French, and had I 
not been detained I should have returned to my ship.” 

“T am not here to dispute the point, monsieur,” he 
said, bowing politely. “I must perform my duty, and 
that is to convey you with me to Cheribon, where my 
superior officers will investigate the matter. You have 
supped, I conclude ; we will therefore take advantage of 
the cool of the evening, and make good as much of 
our journey as the waning day will allow us to 
perform.” 

My Dutch friend shrugged his shoulders. There 
was not much time for consideration. I saw that I had 
no resource but to obey, though I must own that I did 
so with a very bad grace. 
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Avone the artists of our own time there has been none 
who rose more steadily and deservedly to reputation 
than the late John Phillip. His merit was emphatically 
of that sterling kind which never achieves fame by a 
sudden stroke, because it does not appeal to the half- 
educated eye, and will not play fast and loose with 
artistic truth in order to win popular favour. But it 
Was of a kind that was sure to make its way among 
those best. qualified to judge, and who are the natural 
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and rightful leaders of public opinion. Thus it was 
that, although Phillip did not at any time “take the 
town by storm,” as some now nearly-forgotten cele- 
brities have done, he yet advanced regularly from good 
to better, and from better to best—never, during the 
whole of his too short career, retrograding a single 
step—and eventually took his right place in the very 
foremost rank of his profession, that place being 
assigned him not merely by the applause of his 
countrymen, who hailed with delight every fresh 
production of his genius, but also by the concurring 
suffrages of his brethren and rivals in art. Any time 
during the last twenty years it has been evident to 
all competent judges that he was pursuing his upward 
course with undeviating certainty, and that he was 
destined, if he lived, to attain to the greatest eminence. 
His contributions to the Royal Academy were antici- 
pated with eager interest, and were received year after 
year with more lively admiration and ever warmer 
praise. Such praise and admiration were richly due, 
because his works, his later ones especially, embodied 
the highest excellencies of the limner’s art: in design 
simple and tender, playful or serious, romantic or 
humorous, according to the nature of the subject, 
they were always marvellous in their execution, re- 
vealing the possession of a power in the management 
of his material such as few artists ever attain, and 
which none of his contemporaries could fairly claim 
to rival. The colouring of his later works—those 
which he produced after studying the best specimens 
of the Spanish school—may be worthily classed with 
that of Velasquez, whose manner he seems to have 
studied carefully, while he as carefully steered clear 
of mere surface and technical imitation. In his Spanish 
pictures the atmosphere and general tone are as Spanish 
as the figures, while the entire subject is invariably 
rendered with a force and vigour equal to, and sometimes 
surpassing, that of the old Spanish masters themselves. 
This result of study is the more remarkable, that Phillip’s 
earliest works, which we can recall to mind as they 
were exhibited nearly thirty years ago, gave little or 
no intimation of this dormant power. 

John Phillip, one of the artists of whom Scotland 
has reason to be proud, was born at Aberdeen in April, 
1817. His parents were of humble origin, and without 
the means of cultivating the talent for art, of which 
he gave promising indications very early in life. They 
apprenticed him, however, to a painter and glazier in 
his native town, and while following this craft the boy 
appears to have made his first attempt at oil painting, 
and to have produced some portraits, probably executed 
with house-painting materials, affording unmistakable 
evidence of a capacity for art which wanted but the 
opportunity to be developed. Mr. G. Huntley Gordon, 
writing in the “ Athensum,” states that his father, the 
late Major Pryse Gordon, was the first to discover 
Phillip’s genius. The boy, he tells us, had been sent 
by his master to the major’s house to put in a pane 
of glass, being strictly charged to get the job done 
before that gentleman should come down to breakfast. 
But when the major came down he found that nothing 
had been done, and he accordingly reproved the lad 
for his idleness, when the latter, somewhat shame- 
facedly it may be assumed, excused himself on the 
ground that he had not really been able to take his 
eyes off the pictures that hung in the room. It was 
not surprising that the major should feel interested 
in such a youth, or that he should stretch out a hand 





to befriend him. Ere long he gave him a letter to 
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Lord Panmure, recommending the bearer of it to his 
lordship’s favourable notice. The reply was charac- 
teristic: in it Lord Panmure undertook the charges 
of Phillip’s education as an artist, urging his friend the 
major to use all diligence in freeing the lad from his 
present engagements, “to be prompt and spare no 
expense,” and enclosing at the same time a cheque for 
£50. “Thus,” says Mr, Gordon, “was Phillip made 
comfortable during his academical studies, and for 
some time after, until commissions began to flow in 
upon him.” 

In the summer of 1834 Phillip, then in his eighteenth 
year, came up on a holiday trip to London, to see 
the annual exhibitions. At that date he must have 
seen the works of Wilkie, of Collins, of Turner, and 
of Constable, on the walls of the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, and he doubtless drew from them incentives 
to sedulous labour and study. Three years later he 
came again to London, and this time remained in 
town two years, residing near Fitzroy Square, and 
entering himself as a student at the Royal Academy, 
and even sending some of his own productions (portraits) 
to the exhibitions of 1838 and 1839. He appears to 
have had from the first great facility in portraiture, 
and he continued to practise this branch of his art, 
of which he had formed a high estimate, to the end 
of his life. What were his first essays: at subject 
painting does not appear, but he sent his first picture 
of this class, “Tasso in Disguise relating his Perse- 
cutions to his Sister,” to the Royal Academy Exhibition 
in 1840, where it failed to attract attention or excite 
remark, being hung with the miniatures and water- 
colours in the architectural room. 

The next seven years of his life Phillip passed in his 
native city, earning a competence by his portraits 
and his subject pictures of Scottish social life, the 
majority of them illustrating events connected with 
the Kirk of Scotland, to which he always showed a 
partiality, and one of which, the “Presbyterian Cate- 
chising,” first brought him into notice in London. 
This picture he exhibited on his return to town in 
1847, and from that date he sent his compositions 
regularly to the Academy, not always reaping the 
encouragement he deserved, but working on with 
energy unsubdued, and maintained by the inward 
conviction that the success he aimed at would be 
won. His exhibited pictures for the next few years 
were, “A Scotch Fair,” in 1848; “Drawing for the 
Militia,” in 1849; “Baptism in Scotland,” in 1850; 
“ Scotch Washing,” and “The Spae Wife,” in 1851. 

Phillip’s health was never very robust, and about this 
time it showed evident symptoms of giving way; he 
was advised, therefore, to leave England for some more 
genial climate, at least for a time, until the unfavourable 
symptoms should disappear or abate. Most English 
artists, when thus exiled by necessity, betake themselves 
to Italy as the land of art, and to Rome as the home of 
the artist. If Phillip had done the same, it is possible 
that he would never have won the fame that has 
crowned his life, although he would not have failed to 
distinguish himself. Happily for himself, and for the 
arts of England, his inclinations led him to Spain, 
where he took up his residence in Seville, remaining 
there several months, during which his health improved, 
while he industriously sketched the various features of 
Spanish life, and laid up a rich store of materials for 
future use. The result of his studies in Spain was 
strikingly manifest in two pictures which he sent to the 
Academy in 1853—*La Perla de Triana,” and “ Life 
among the Gipsies at Seville;’? and still more re- 
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markably in two exhibited in the following year, one 
being the portrait of Lady Como Russell, and the other 
“The Spanish Letter-writer,” which he painted for the 
Queen. He made no secret of the fact that he had 
adopted the method of the Spanish painters, and was 
pleased when the remark was made that the influence 
of Velasquez was clearly traceable in his work. Indeed 
he had intended nothing less, for he had studied the 
manner of that great painter with the determination 
that it should become his own, and he copied some of 
his finest pictures as closely as they could be copied— 
executing such tasks, it is said, with incredible rapidity, 
to the utter amazement of the native students who 
watched him as he worked. 

Phillip repeated his visits to Spain from time to time, 
and during the remaining years of his life continued to 
enrich our home collections by the production of a series 
of unrivalled pictures, chiefly of Spanish subjects, 
which were received by the public with almost unvary- 
ing delight and commendation. Among the most 
remarkuble of the Spanish pictures were, “The Gipsy 
Musicians of Spain,” of which we give an engraving; 
the “ Aqua Bendita,” a picture beyond all praise, both 
as to design and execution; the “ Boy Murillo selling 
his Pictures in the Market-place;” and the grand 
touching picture, “ La Gloria, a Spanish Wake,” a large 
canvas flooded with light, alive with the forms of 
mingled revelry and sorrow, and evidencing in every 
part the wondrous power and facility of hand the painter 
had by this time acquired. Alternating with the 
Spanish subjects were occasionally some masterly por- 
traits, and some themes of Scottish life, such as “ Sun- 
shine in the Cottage,’ and “Collecting the Offerings 
in a Scottish Kirk,” which the reader will perhaps 
remember; and two remarkable pictures of national 
interest, “‘ The Marriage of the Princess Royal,” painted 
by order of her Majesty, which picture has been truly 
described as the best pageant picture ever hung on the 
walls of the Academy; and the “ House of Commons,” 
painted for the late Speaker, which drew such crowds 
of admiring spectators around it a season or two ago. 
The last pictures from the easel of this distinguished 
artist—at least, so it is stated—are two fine Spanish 
subjects, relating to the national lottery, one represent- 
ing the purchase of the tickets, the other the results of 
the drawing. In the first, the crowd are thronging to 
buy, eager to get their lucky numbers, and all 
hoping to win; in the second, the die is cast; the 
winners who laugh are few, and the losers with their 
long faces are many. In both of them there is a fund 
of humour and character, and of covert yet caustic 
satire; and both are distinguished by the painter's 
customary strength of colour and vigour of treatment. 
These two pictures were exhibited, not at the Royal 
Academy, but by the Messrs. Agnew, during the summer 
of last year. 

As a man, John Phillip was genial and generous, ever 
ready to do a kindness to others. He hated bickering, 
and resentments, and quarrels of all kinds, almost as 
much as he loved his art, and would rather at any time 
make a concession not due from him than risk a disa 
greement. The circumstances of his death were as sad 
as the event was unexpected. He was sitting a8 % 
guest with a brother artist, conversing on the subject 
he liked best, when he was struck by paralysis. He 
was taken home speechless, and never rallied, but died 
after a few days, on the 27th of February, 1867, having 
nearly completed his fiftieth year. 


John Phillip was elected Associate of the Academy. 
' jv 1857, and a Royal Academician in 1859. 
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A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 
CHAPTER IV,—THE ALPAJURROS, 


Tus town we first stopped at, after Almeria, was Macael, 
one little known to the generality of travellers, but 
more singular than half the places they visit, and more 
full of association with the past. It lies beneath the 
Sierra de Filabres, a most remarkable country. Hence 
came the thousands of pillars, columns, slabs, gateways, 
and arches, with which the Moors embellished their 
matchless cities, Granada and Seville. The white 
marble looked dazzling in the sunshine, or rosy beneath 
the influence of its rays when rising or setting. The 
ancient chronicles give the most graphic description of 
the working of these quarries. Now solitude reigns 
where once resounded the carver’s chisel, the ham- 
mer, the mallet, the gay songs of the women, and 
the busy hum of the workmen. Truly a deep melan- 
choly seems to brood over everything in any way 
connected with that unhappy people. It was in the 
town of Purchena, in the immediate neighbourhood, that 
Boabdil, the last Moorish king, resided after his down- 
fall. Parts of his alcazar, or palace, are still to be 
seen. 

We were greatly struck on visiting the pine-forests, 
which are unequalled in Europe. At night in the 
winter season these lonely woods are much dreaded by 
the peasants, on account of the great number of wolves 
that frequent them ; they do great damage to the sheep 
in the neighbourhood, and often the shepherd’s life is 
sacrificed to his faithful guardianship of the flock. A 
very fine young man was pointed out to us, who had 
lost an arm, and would probably have lost his life, but 
for the courage of his faithful dog. We had local guides 
as long as we remained in the woods, as strangers would 
be lost amongst the numerous roads and paths. Atthe 
house inhabited by one of the foresters, the young girl 
(his only daughter) who waited upon us, told us that 
she was often left quite alone, when her father was 
absent at his work; we asked if she was ever frightened ; 
she said not in the daytime, but that when she was left 
alone at night, the howling of these wild animals did 
sometimes terrify her, though she knew they could not 
get at her, and she always had at least two splendid 
Spanish mastiffs to guard her. At length we emerged 
again into the open country, the river Guadiana 
running through it, which is much used for floating 
down the immense masses of timber from these forests. 
As we were anxious to reach Baeza that night, we 
loitered no more on our way, but hastened on; still it 
was somewhat late, and the beautiful moon had 
been up some time ere we rode through the gates 
of the town, once prosperous under the dominion of 
the Moors. We spent one whole day at Baeza, partly 
torest the horses and mules after the rough roads of 
the forest. Certainly my love of visiting unknown 
Places was gratified here, for we could not make out 
that any English lady had ever been here. We were 
to retrace our steps to Almeria in one of the small 
carriages of the country, leaving our guides to bring 
on the horses and mules. 

_ Guadise, our next point in our retrograde movement, 
is @ charming place, the most cheerful town possible, 
buried in groves of mulberry-trees. It has fabulous 
claims to antiquity, the inhabitants being said to have 
been converted by San Torquato, one of the seven 
Prelates sent expressly to Spain by St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The environs of this city are perhaps as 
curious as anything one can see in Spain: there are lofty 
crags, and picturesque defiles, and the arid soil contrasts 
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with the snowy glittering mountains of the Sierra, while 
the whole country is pregnant with metal and marble. 
Conical and pyramidal hillocks rise up on every hand, 
and caves are excavated in many of their sides, where 
dwell some of the poorer inhabitants. 

It was delightful again to find ourselves on the 
shores of the beautiful sea at Adra, where we were 
again to start for a mountain ride into the Alpajurros. 
We were told that we had chosen the very best time of 
the year for seeing this country. From the watch-tower 
of Adra, in the olden times, called La Torre de la Vela, a 
tocsin rang out to summon all the inhabitants to arms 
on the approach of the African pirates. 

I should think it impossible to attempt these roads 
in a carriage, for it was difficult even to ride. Our 
attention was also distracted by a variety of objects, the 
beauty of the flowers, and, as we passed through the 
villages, the curious, though certainly not pretty, faces 
of the women, who looked out at us from tiny holes, 
windows they could not be called, with their African- 
like faces, clear black eyes, and long black hair. 

We rested in the Posada Nueva, at Berja, a town 
lying immediately under the Sierra de Gador, a moun- 
tain of lead. It is said that the working of the mines is 
very injurious to the health. The miners lodge on the 
hill, and owing to some odd regulation or superstition, 
neither women nor dogs are ever allowed to go near 
this hill, They are a most superstitious and ignorant 
race. We made a second excursion to see these mines 
from Llanjaron. 

We were off early the next morning; and before the 
sun had cleared the golden mists from the mountains 
and valleys, we were riding past Ujijar, the capital of the 
Alpajurros, lying buried in hills, with the river Adra at 
the foot ofthem. So steep are these declivities, and yet 
so great the fertility of the land, that the peasants 
have to be fastened with ropes, and so let down to 
gather the wonderful fruit crops with which the valley 
teems. 

The territory of the Alpajurros was assigned to the 
unfortunate Boabdil by the treaty of Granada, of which 
every stipulation was broken with the greatest perfidy. 
The wretched Moors were hunted out like wild 
beasts from their last strongholds, until finally expelled 
by the contemptible Philip 11, who was a mere tool in 
the hands of the priests. Still it was no easy matter 
to root them out of their dearly loved glens and 
hills, and their resistance was desperate. When 
finally conquered and forced to go, they betook them- 
selves to Tetuan and Sali, on the opposite continent, 
and taking up the trade of piracy they bitterly 
revenged themselves by their ferocious attacks on 
the Christians. The familiar name of “Sallee Rovers” 
had this origin. The folly of the Spaniards, who first 
of all expelled the Jews, and with them all commertial 
enterprise, from their country, and then drove out the 
eminently industrious agriculturists the Moors, could 
hardly be believed: The result was that the Spaniards, 
lazy, ignorant, unenterprising, and contented to go 
plodding on in the old way, soon found all the 
prosperity of their country disappear; and though the 
gold and treasure poured into its lap from the New 
World may have given for a time a fictitious pros- 
perity, and revived something of its former greatness, 
Spain has néver really prospered in later days. Many 
date her downfall from the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, which, as well as the final expulsion of the Moors, 
occurred in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
spirit of such an institution is as hostile to social as 
to religious progress. 
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The pretty little town of Llanjaron is much resorted 
to as a refreshing resting place when the heat on the 
coast becomes scorching and unbearable. It is at the 
head of the beautiful valley of Locrin, with the glorious 
Sierra Nevada closing it in behind. We spent a few 
days at this delicious spot, making excursions in the 
neighbourhood. The whole country is full of objects of 
artistic and natural interest, and as to the historical 
associations connected with every town, we might 
almost say every yard, of the district known as the 
Alpajurros, they are endless. The Sierras of Gador 
and Contrameja are thought by some authorities to be 
the hills called by the Moors “the hills of the sun 
and moon;” while the Sierra Nevada is the “snowy 
mountain.” It is singular how poor and miserable 
the lower orders seem in the midst of all this won- 
drous fertility. 

After leaving Llanjaron we made an excursion to the 
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mines of Berja, already referred to. 
to the district undertook to take us by a more direct 
route through the mountains. This change of route pro- 
cured us some curious variety of scenery. Our way, for 
the most of the day, lay up the dry bed of a river, which 
in times of rain must swell to a great size, but was now 


A guide belonging 


shrunk toatiny stream. It was bordered by arid moun- 
tains ; there were neither villages nor hamlets ; the whole 
country was solitary and savage. Towards sunset we 
arrived at the village of Cadior, surrounded by olive or- 
chards witha small Vega, through which ran the river, 
bordered with willows. Here we put up at certainly the 
most wretched posada we had yet encountered; but we 
made light of the discomforts, and thought only of what 
we had seen and were to see on the morrow. | 

The next morning we resumed our journey; we pro- 
cured still another guide to show us the way through 
some of the most intricate parts of the mountains. Ib 
was in this day’s journey that we passed through scenes, 
the extraordinary rudeness and savage sublimity of 
which I shall never forget. Those who would know 
the Alpajurros in their true wildness must explore such 
lonely passes. We were at one time on the dizzy verge 
of vast precipices, with a chaos of marble mountains 
spread before us; at other times we travelled through 
deep ravines, with red rocks of immense height 
impending over us. Our guides went very cau- 
tiously, and praised our courage not a little. It 
appeared that ladies were often frightened at the reports 
of the roughness of the road, and so kept to more beaten 
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paths. After emerging out of one of these passes, 
which would have furnished a fine subject for the pencil 
of Salvator Rosa, we came to an open part of the 
country, where the sternness of the mountains was 
softened by the verdure of a small valley. The bed of the 
river passed at the foot of a height on which was a 
Moorish-looking village with flat-roofed houses, with 
vines, fig-trees, and oranges growing about them. Here 
we halted, and arranged our mid-day repast on a piece 
of flat rock in the dry bed of the river. 


CHAPTER V.—GRANADA,. 


Granapa, beautiful Granada! After passing the famous 
bridge of Vinos, the scene of many a fierce encounter 
between the Moors and the Christians, and more 
remarkable as having been the place where Columbus 
was overtaxen by the messengers of Isabella when about 
to abandon Spain in despair, we turned a promontory 
of the arid mountains of Elvira, and Granada with its 
towers, its Alhambra, and its snowy mountains, burst 
upon our sight. The evening sun shone gloriously upon 
its red towers as we approached it, and gave a mellow 
tone to the rich scenery of the Vega. The glowing 
light over the natural scenery was like the magic glow 
that poetry and romance have so long shed over this 
enchanting place. 

Who could remain many hours in Granada and not 
hasten to the matchless Alhambra? It is not my pur- 
pose to repeat details which may be found in any guide- 
book, but to give my own impressions as day after day 
I wandered about these beautiful remains. Strange 
that in an age so remote the Moors should have shown 
tastes so refined, and habits as elegant as those of the 
most advanced nations of the present day. The 
delicately ornamented walls, the aromatic groves, 
the refreshing and enlivening sound of fountains and 
running water; the exquisite retired baths, bespeaking 
purity and refinement; the balconies and galleries open 
to the fresh mountain breezes, overlooking the loveliest 
scenery of the valley of the Darro and the magnificent 
expanse of the Vega—in fact, everything around excites 
admiration. It is impossible to wander through this 
delicious abode, and not feel surprise at the genius and 
the poetical spirit of those who first planned and con- 
structed it. 

At the time of our arrival the foliage of the trees was 
still tender and fresh. The pomegranate had not shed 
its brilliant crimson blossom, the orchards of the Xenil 
and the Darro were in full bloom, the rocks were 
covered with wild flowers, and Granada seemed com- 
pletely surrounded by a wilderness of roses, among 
which innumerable nightingales sang. I think the sight 
that interested me the most after the Alhambra was the 
tombs of the conquerors of the Moors, Ferdinand and 
Isabella. I could not be satisfied with one visit, but 1 
often rambled there by myself to contemplate Isabella’s 
statue and moralise. It is still possible, notwith- 
standing the numerous revolutions and storms that 
have shaken nearly every nation, to gaze at the veri: 
table coffins of Ferdinand and Isabella. ‘No indignity 
has ever been offered to these royal coffins, no dese 
crating hand has sought to unveil their mysteries; 
there they lie, these coffins, rough, uncouth in shape 
and singularly unornamented for the coffins of such 
magnificent sovereigns. The letter F. alone marks 
that of Ferdinand; and the vault where they rest 
is very small, and the door so low that I had every 
time to remember my head as I entered; but if one 
wishes to see their remains duly honoured, one must 
visit the Capilla de los Reyes, or Royal Chapel attached 
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to the cathedral, and visit it as often as I did; for its 
beauty, and the interest attaching to it, are both very 
great. The carved figures of the king and queen are 
most remarkable because they are the exact resemblance 
of them as they really were, not only their features, 
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likeness, it so entirely expresses the character of the 
woman and the queen. 

The situation of Granada alone suffices to give it high 
rank among beautiful cities. It seems to rest upon its 
hills with a proud stateliness, overlooking the matchless 
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height, air, ete., but the very dress is known to 
he most accurate. The dominant wish of both— 
the expulsion of the Moors, and the bringing back 
the heathen to the true church—is displayed by 
carvings representing different scenes in the tragic 
history of that time. The giving of the key of the 
Alhambra by the unfortunate King Boabdil to the 
Cardinal Mendoza, is most curious, and appears as if 
it must have been a faithful representation of what 
occurred. But the splendid monuments of the Catholic 
sovereigns attracted me the most frequently ; they are of 
the most beautiful alabaster, and on these sepulchres 
lie the figures of the king and queen side by side. Near 
them are the figures of Juana, their unfortunate 
daughter, and her handsome, utterly good for nothing 
husband. One feels that Isabella’s statue must be a 
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Vega, or plain; snowy peaks towering aloft, present to 
the mind a perpetual idea of coolness, while they secure 
that luxurious supply of sparkling water which is a 
treasure beyond price in such a climate. Of the Genera- 
liffe, the summer palace of the Moorish kings, but few 
traces remain to tell of former beauty and magnificence, 
only here and there a fragment telling of past glories. 
The cypresses are very picturesque and of immense age, 
and the view from the top of the hill on which the palace 
stood is lovely beyond description. ‘The curious sub- 
terranean corn granaries which have been partly filled 
up, struck me very much, both at Granada and other 
places in Spain. 

The beautiful Cuarto Real, formerly a Moorish resi- 
dence, I visited more than once. I never wearied of 
gazing at those splendid bay-trees and myrtles, and 
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breathing the air scented with the perfume of the 
leaves. There is a good deal still preserved there. 
Some delicate white tiles I remember, with shining 
gold designs on them, which are unique, and some 
other rarely beautiful remains. 

Here, as in other Spanish towns, the public walks are 
unrivalled in beauty. The walks, especially on the banks 
of that clear dancing river the Darro, are most delight- 
ful, with charming views on all sides. But what most 
delighted me in Granada, was the part of the town called 
Zaccatisi; it is the regular old Moorish quarter of the 
town; why it has been left so unmodernised, no one can 
tell. Itis picturesque beyond any place I ever saw of 
the kind; the most curious portions of houses still 
remain in so tottering a condition, that it almost seems 
as if the strong stems of the vines that cover them held 
them together. And the inhabitants are as picturesque 
as their dwellings: here one sees a balcony thoroughly 
Moorish in character, there an Eastern arch, or a wall 
that is a picture in itself, perhaps a group of women 
crouched down by some fountain. The Xenil is a most 
lovely river ; many a walk have I taken along its banks. 
Then another favourite haunt was the unrivalled fruit 
market. What a wonderful assemblage of the fruits 
of the earth! The different kinds of fruit were ar- 
ranged with the utmost taste in booths shaped like 
tents. All the fruit was beautiful of its kind. What 
this market must be later on in the year, when more 
fruits are ripened, I really cannot imagine. All one’s 
interest, all one’s admiration almost, is so entirely 
given to the beauties of the Alhambra, during one’s 
stay in Granada, that one is apt I believe to neglect 
many other objects worthy of attention; still I really 
think I have named the sights most likely to attract 
the attention of strangers. 


PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES AT MEN, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.” 
Cowrze, 


NO. X.—CONCERNING COBBLERS, 


I may not inaptly devote this October paper to @ peep 
at the gentle craft, because the shoemakers claim October 
as their own special month. They form a truly large 
and important portion of the community. The last 
census showed that the members of the gentle craft 
throughout the United Kingdom were nearly 300,000 
in number, more than 32,000 of whom belonged to the 
gentle sex; and the same census also established the 
fact that the greatest number in London of any class of 
workmen was attained by shoemakers, who headed the 
list of London trades with 33,481. In the various seats 
of the shoe manufacture, the gentle craft also takes the 
lead of other trades; and Sir Cusack Roney, in his re- 
cent work, “ Rambles on Railways,” even coins a word 
to express his contempt for “the shoddy shoebility,” 
who kept the Birmingham railway a few miles distant 
from their metropolis of Northampton. That city was 
famous for its shoes from an early period, and was also 
the great mart for the “leather bottel.” When King 
John was at Northampton, he gave one shilling for a 
pair of single-soled dress boots, and sixpence for a pair 
of slippers.* As the worth of money changed, it is 





* “Pro I pari botarum singularum, xijd.,” etc. See the ‘ Historical 
Memoria's of Northampton,” by the Rey. C. H. Hartshorne, 
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recorded that as much as seven shillings had to be paid 
at Northampton for the winter shoes of William of 
Blatherwyke, “fox hunter to Edward 1,” and his two 
assistants. Cromwell’s army marched through North- 
ampton to Leicester, in 1648, and being almost barefoot, 
were supplied by the citizens with 1,500 pairs of boots, 
The mud-boots for our Crimean soldiers also came from 
Northampton ; and when Spencer Percival was member 
for the borough, he obtained Government contracts for 
the trade of the town, concerning which there is an old 
saying, “ You may know when you are within a mile 
of Northampton by the smell of the leather and the 
noise of the lapstones.” When the Queen passed 
through Northampton, in Neyember, 1844, on her way 
to Burghley, the mayor presented to Prince Albert a 
pair of boots as a representation of the staple trade of 
the town. But when Queen Elizabeth passed through 
Northampton to Burghley, in 1564, it was considered 
politic to present her with a purse of 100 marks in place 
of shoes or slippers. 

Shoemaking was one of the few manufactures in 
which, at the International Exhibition of 1862, the 
French confessed themselves to be surpassed by the 
English; although they limited this concession of 
superiority to men’s shoes, and reserved to themselves 
the boast of making the best ladies’ boots and shoes in 
the world. Dr. Johnson, who, in his Oxford student 
days, was too proud to attend lectures in his tattered 
shoes, said that “you might teach the making of shoes 
by lectures;” but it is taught experimentally at the 
Earlswood Asylum; and in the last report from that 
excellent institution, it is stated that among the various 
trades and pursuits that have been introduced for the 
benefit of the inmates, the one most sought after is that 
of shoemaking; but that although the sewing is well 
done, few of the afflicted patients can do the cutting-out 
work that is required in the trade. Some, however, 
have already been enabled to earn their bread outside 
the asylum by their proficiency in the shoemaking 
trade that has been taught them during their residence 
within the walls of the institution. The trade has well 
deserved the name of the gentle craft in its soothing 
influence on the mentally afflicted patients at Earlswood. 
On the other hand, in a return issued at the Horse 
Guards, March, 1865, it was stated that the largest 
number of any trade who had enlisted into the army 
were shoemakers. They headed the roll of trades with 
the figures 3,279, of whom 1,297 continued to practise 
their trade after enlisting. 

The shoemakers claim October as their own month, 
because October 25th is St. Crispin’s day, and 5t. 
Crispin is the patron saint of the gentle craft. The 
anniversary of that day, some four and a-half centuries 
ago, was a famous day, not only to shoemakers, but to 
all England; for, on October 25th, 1415, was fought the 
battle of Agincourt. The speech that Shakspeare has 
put into King Henry’s mouth on the eve of that battle, 
has connected it with St. Crispin’s name in words that 
will live so long as the English language exists. 


** This day is called the Feast of Crispian: 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will, yearly, on the vigil, feast his neighbours, 
And say, ‘ To-morrow is Saint Crispian :’ 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 
And say, ‘ These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” . . # 
This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be rememberet ; 
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We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition ; 
And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day.” 
King Henry V., act iv., scene 3. 


And after the victory, when Montjoy the French herald 
comes to the king and says, “The day is yours,” 
Shakspeare makes Henry utter the words, “ Praised be 
God, and not our strength, for it!” and on finding that 
the neighbouring castle was called Agincourt, he says— 


** Then call we this the field of Aginconrt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus.” 


The Crispianus or Crispian, or, as he is otherwise 
called, Crispinian, who is mentioned in King Henry’s 
speech, was the brother of Crispin. According to Alban 
Butler, they were of noble descent and born at Rome, 
where they became converts to the Christian faith. They 
then travelled to France and established themselves 
at Soissons, where, following apostolic precedent, they 
supported themselves by the labour of their hands. 
During the day they taught and preached, but by night 
they worked as shoemakers. At length they were cast 
into prison by Rictius Varus, governor of Soissons under 
the Emperor Maximian, and were put to death with 
cruel tortures. The date of their martyrdom is fixed at 
287 a.p. The old engraving by H. David represents 
them with the nimbus round their heads, dressed as 
shoemakers and working at their craft; and a pair of 
shoes was their emblem in the Clog Almanack. 

So far, all is plain sailing, plainer even than usual; 
for Alban Butler does not assign any miracles to the 
two saintly shoemakers, though Lusius, in his “ Acts of 
the Martyrs,” makes the circumstances of their burial 
to have been miraculous. But when we turn to their 
history, as it is recorded in that quaint and rare little 
book, entitled “The History of the Gentle Craft,” we 
are plunged into the sea of romantic fiction. This book, 
of which I possess a copy, is not to be confounded with 
those imaginary works, “The Hypodemania, or the 
History of the Passion of Shoe-buying ;” “The Sutrina 
Hobeana ;” “ The Soleary System ;” “ The Ars Calcearia;” 
“The Scytotomical Decameron, or Ten Joyous Days in 
a Shoe Warehouse,” mentioned in the prospectus of a 
book entitled “The Street Companion, or the Young 
Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s Comfort in the Choice 
of Shoes, by the Rev. ‘Tom Foggy Dribble,” to which an 
erudite article was devoted ‘in “The London Magazine” 
for 1825, and which was an amusing burlesque, written 
by Charles Lamb, on the writings of his bibliomaniac 
and antiquarian friend, the Rev. Thos. Frognall Dibdin. 

The book, however, is mentioned in that facetious and 
learned article by the gentle “Elia,” as a “delectable 
little volume (him who possesses it I call neither an in- 
eurious nor an unhappy wearer of shoes) intituled 
The History of the Gentle Craft; imprynted in the yere 
of our Lorde, 1584.” This liber rarissimus, Charles 
Lamb proceeds to say, was “ marked in the catalogue of 
that most respectable house, Messrs Pain & Foss, at 
the very reasonable price of £15 15s.,”* at which com- 
munication, he adds, “ let my old man instantly ring his 
bell, doff his padagrian or sciatic envelopments, and 
autoschediastically hasten to the temple of the classic 
muse; let my heavy mettled young man, if he wish to 





* Iam unable to say whether any copy‘has actually been sold for-this 
largesum, It was stated in the “Times” for February 24, 1858, that the 
copy sold at Lord Alvanley’s sale was bought for £319, I have me’ 
With reprints of the werk bearing date 1728 and 1758, 
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be thought worthy of wearing Spanish leather, instantly 
draw on a pair of hobies, and fly to that far-famed spot, 
baiting his hook with a check for the sum; or, what is 
better, supplying the follicular foldings of his draccw 
with fifteen legitimate sovereigns.” Charles Lamb’s 
coinage of words in this sentence reminds me of Dr. 
Johnson, who, when Boswell challenged him with coining 
the word “ depeditation,” “ owned he had made it, and 
added that he had not made above three or four in his 
dictionary.”* 

The narrative contained in this “History of the 
Gentle Craft”—which is illustrated “with a set of 
pictures entirely new ;” woodcuts of the Catnach order 
—is far too long to be given here, even in a condensed 
form ; but its compiler has acted precisely as so many 
novelists and dramatic authors do at the present day ; 
he has boldly borrowed his plot and characters from the 
French, and has transferred them to English ground. 
He makes Crispin and Crispianus to be the sons of 
the King Logria—that district “which,” he says, “ is 
now called Kent ;” and they lived at Canterbury. As 
they were of gentle blood, the trade of shoemaking, which 
they afterwards worked at, was called “the gentle 
craft.” Glancing hastily over the tale of their adven- 
tures, we find their mother disguising them in mean 
attire and sending them out of the back-gate of the 
palace, in order that they might escape the cruelty of the 
tyrant emperor, who was exporting all the young princes 
and nobles to foreign countries, where they were sold 
into slavery. The two princes come to Faversham, where 
they hear some shoemakers singing at their work. They 
join them and become apprentices to a shoemaker, who, 
after they have worked for him five years, is appointed 
to be “ the emperor’s shoemaker.” Crispin has to go 
to court to try on the new shoes of the Princess Ursula, 
who falls in love with him and very plainly tells him so. 
Crispin, in return, tells her that he is a prince, and pro- 
poses a secret marriage, to which she consents. He 
bribes a blind friar to marry them at Canterbury at St. 
George’s Chapel, but the marriage is eventually 
solemnised in the King’s Park. It is kept secret, and 
Crispin works on at his master’s trade, while 
Crispianus is pressed to the wars, where he fights 
Iphicrates, the Persian general. As the Princess Ursula 
is expecting the birth of a child, Crispin confides his 
secret to his master and mistress, who receive the 
princess under their roof. There is a great hubbub at 
her disappearance, and her father, according to the 
accepted custom, proclaims that whoever finds her may 
marry her, provided that he be of noble birth. There- 
upon Crispin takes his wife and child to court, and as 
Crispianus is also promoted to great honour for his 
victory over the Persian general, all ends merry as a 
marriage-bell. In relation to Crispin’s child, the old 
saying is quoted, “A shoemaker’s son is a prince 
born ;” and this verse occurs in the Shoemakers’ 
Song :— 

**Our shoes were sewed with merry notes, 
And by our mirth expelled all moan ; 
Like nightingales, from whose sweet throats 
Most pleasant tunes are nightly blown: 


The gentle craft is fittest then 
For poor distressed gentlemen,”” 


There is another story in this same curious little book 
of “ The History of the Gentle Craft,” showing how it 
came to pass that shoemakers’ tools came to be called 
“Sir Hugh’s bones”—from some shoemakers having 
stolen the bones and converted them into tools. The 
story of Crispin and Crispianus, given in “ The History , 





* “Tour to the Hebrides,’”’ August 29, 
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of the Gentle Craft,” is so far corroborated by an English 
tradition that connects them with the modern county of 
Kent; for Weever, in his “ Funeral Monuments ” (p. 271) 
says, that on the beach at Widde, near Stonend, there 
is “ yet to be seene an heap of great stones which the 
neighbour inhabitants call St. Crispin’s and St. 
Crispinian’s tomb, whom they report to have been cast 
upon this shore by shipwracke, and from hence called 
into the glorious company of saints.” They were not, 
however, the only two saints and martyrs of whom the 
gentle craft can boast, for, according to tradition, 
Anianus, the Bishop of Alexandria, had also been a shoe- 
maker. Alban Butler says that Anianus had wounded 
his hand with an awl, and that St. Mark healed the 
wound and converted him to Christianity ; but Robinson, 
in his ‘* Ecclesiastical Researches,” says that St. Mark, 
while walking in Alexandria, burst the stitching of his 
sandal and repaired to the stall of Anianus to have it 
repaired, after which he instructed him in Gospel 
truths. 

St. Crispin’s day is still observed on October 25th by 
all shoemakers, not only in England, but also in Scot- 
land, where, at Stirling and elsewhere, the Crispin Club 
keep the feast in the modern degenerate way, testified 
to by the proverbial saying— 

**On the 25th October 
Ne’er a sonter ’s sober.” 

Dr. Rogers, in his “Familiar Illustrations of the 
Scottish Character,” tells of a singular custom in con- 
nection with the sutors of Selkirk. “It was formerly 
the practice of the burgh corporation of Selkirk to pro- 
vide a collation or dejewner, on the initiation of a burgess. 
The rite of initiation consisted in the newly accepted 
brother passing through his mouth a bunch of bristles, 
which had previously been mouthed by all the members 
of the board. This practice was termed ‘licking the 
birse ;’ it took its origin at a time when shoemaking 
was the staple trade of the place, the birse being the 
emblem of that craft. When Sir Walter Scott was made 
a burgess or ‘ sutor of Selkirk,’ he took the precaution 
before mouthing the beslabbered brush, to wash it in 
his wine; but this act of rebellion was punished by his 
being compelled to drink the polluted liquor. This 
unrefined burghal habit continued till 1819, when Prince 
Leopold was created a sutor of Selkirk.’’ (p. 140). 

Glasgow is celebrated for its numerous clubs, and Dr. 
Strang has produced a learned work, bearing the title, 
“Glasgow and its Clubs.” On Lord Palmerston’s visit 
to Glasgow in April 1863, he was entertained at a break- 
fast given by the President of “the Gaiter Club,’ of 
which he was elected an honorary member. Here is his 
characteristic speech as recorded (by telegraph) in the 
“Times” of the following morning, April 2, 1863 :— 
“Viscount Palmerston, having added his name to the 
list of members, said,—‘ I am very proud and flattered 
to be associated with such a distinguished body. I am 
informed, though gaiters have an intimate connection 
with legs, that no gaiterman is allowed to speak upon 
his legs. ._He may speak about his legs, but not upon 
his legs. Now, as we in these days never show our legs, 
inasmuch as trousers would conceal even the gaiter if 
we wore it, you will excuse me if I am very short in my 
thanks. I can only assure you that, whether I wear 
long gaiters or short gaiters, my memory of your kind- 
ness will be long, and not short.’” Noman was happier 
when “on his legs” than Lord Palmerston, whether he 
had to speak as prime minister, gaiterman, or sutor. 

This Scotch word souter preserves the old Latin word 
sutor—“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam”—(Letnot the shoemaker 
go beyond his last), as Apelles the painter said to the 
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cobbler, who, after finding fault with the sandals of the 
figure in the picture, presumed to extend his criticism 
to other portions of which he was not qualified to judge. 
The word “ souter ” is familiar to us from Burns’s Souter 
Johnny—whose real name was John Lauchlin, shoddy 
maker of Ayr—and from Scott’s Wat Tinlin, “sutor 
and archer,’ in the “Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
Cordiner was another word also used in Scotland for a 
shoemaker, brought from France in the Quentin Durward 
days, and borrowed from the French cordinier or cor- 
donnier. The chief seat of the manufactory of that 
famous Spanish leather for shoes, of which the author of 
“ Hudibras” speaks in a humorous couplet, was Cor- 
dova or Cordua, which gave the name not only to cor- 

dounier, but also to corduainier, which soon became 
Anglicised to cordwainer; and, so early as 1410, “ The 
Cordwainers and Cobblers’ Company ” was incorporated 
by letters patent. The second title has fallen into con- 
tempt, and the Company, which has a fine hall in Great 
Distaff Lane, St. Paul’s, is now known only by its first 
name. But, in Flanders, the cobblers take the precedency 
of the shoemakers in all processions and on all public 
occasions; and their famous “ Company of Cobblers” 

bear for their heraldic designation a boot surmounted by 

an imperial crown: even as the Baron of Bradwardine 

was permitted to add to his paternal coat-of-arms, “a 

budget or boot-jack, disposed salter-wise,” in considera- 

tion of the knightly service he had yielded to his royal 

master in undoing the latchet of his brogue. The 

Flanders cobblers gained their arms and their precedency 

over the shoemakers from a freak of their Emperor 

Charles v, who, in one of his Haround Alraschid rambles 

through the city, went, on the evening of October 25th, 

to a cobbler’s stall to get his boot mended, and found 

the cobbler carousing with his friends in honour of its 

being St. Crispin’s day. The cobbler flatly refused to 

mend the visitor’s shoe, and declared he would not do 

a stroke of work on Crispin’s day, even for the 

emperor himself. “Do you love him?” asked the 

visitor, as he sat anddrank withthem. ‘ Aye! we love 

his long-noseship well enough,” replied the cobbler; 

“but we should love him more if he would tax us less.” 

On the morrow, the cobbler was summoned to the 

palace, where, to his confusion, he recognised his visitor 

of the previous evening in the person of the emperor; 

who, however, received him very graciously, and told 

him he would grant him any request that he made. 

The simple-minded man scratched his head and could 

think of nothing more than that his Company of Cobblers 

should bear an imperial crown on their coat-of-arms. 

The emperor granted this request and bade him make 

a second. The man asked for a day to think over the 

matter, and then pleaded that the Company of Cobblers 

might take precedence over the Company of Shoemakers, 

which request was also granted. A somewhat similar 

story is told of our own King Henry vim, though, in the 

English instance, the honest cobbler is raised to be a 

king’s courtier, pensioned with forty marks a year, and 

given the freedom of the cellar. 

A newspaper paragraph, in July, 1863, gave us the 
following information in connection with the ungentle 
quarrels among the foreign members of the gentle 
craft :— 

“The regular shoemakers and irregular cobblers of 
Frankfort are at war with the most determined virulence. 
Ever since the days of Charlemagne the bootmakers 
claim an exclusive right over the upper leathers of shoes 
and boots, whilst to the cobblers, under certain circum- 
stances, are yielded all conriected with the soles. The 


shoemakers now claim the right of the doctorship of 
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the seams of boots, whether old or new. The cobblers 
deny this, and demand the complete monopoly of all 
boots that require repair, whether in the sole or the 
upper leather. The ‘ Nouvelle Gazette de Frankfort’ 
states that the civic authorities, wishing to put 
a stop to the unseemly warfare, appointed one of 
the Professors of the School of Chemistry as arbi- 
trator between the contending interests. He has 
given his judgment in favour of the bootmakers, con- 
sidering that new seaming comes under their depart- 
ment. The cobblers resist the decree, and insist 
upon it that a chemist is not the proper person to 
form a judgment.” 

I am not aware how the dispute was ended: perhaps 
it still remains unsettled. But the cobblers of Hanover 
took precedency over the shoemakers, and, in October, 
1861, a newspaper correspondent from Berlin wrote as 
follows :— 

“The King of Hanover has just been received into 
the corporation of cobblers, the most ancient in the 
kingdom. His son hasalso been received. The custom 
of great personages getting admitted into trades cor- 
porations is not of German origin, but has been im- 
ported from England, and excites much merriment 
here.” 

But, despite the examples from Flanders, Hanover, 
and elsewhere, cobbler is a word that has not a high 
standing in England; and Popecould speak of aman who, 
“ cobbler-like,” and after the fashion of “the apron’d 
cobbler,” became disgustingly tipsy. His oft-quoted 
couplet follows upon this :— 

“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunello.’”’ 

The members of the gentle craft are known by other 
names than those of cobblers, shoemakers, and cord- 
wainers. There are the welters, repairers, blockers, clickers, 
cleaners, closers, clobberers, and runners. ‘There are 
also the snobs, who work with snobs’ tools, though the 
etymology of these words has, up to the present, defied 
the deepest researches of the ingenious correspondents 
of “ Notes and Queries.” There are also the translators, 
who surpass Aladdin and his lamps, for they make new 
boots out of old ones: and there are also the slobberers, 
to which epithet tradition ascribes a great antiquity. 

James Lackington, who had been, a shoemaker 
before he became bookseller, poet, and proprietor of 
“The Temple of the Muses,” wrote this couplet :— 


** Cobblers from Crispin boast their public spirit, 
And all are upright, downright men of merit.” 


There were certainly many men of merit and mark who 
were at some period of their career members of the 
gentle craft; and, in St. Crispin’s month, I may fitly 
conclude this October essay by putting my readers in 
mind of various notable persons who have been sons of 
Crispin. The gentle craft’s list of poets would include 
Richard Savage, Bloomfield and his brother Nathaniel, 
and other “tuneful cobblers,” who, as Byron said, could 
“compose at once a slipper and a song;” men like 
Blackett, who “St. Crispin quits and cobbles for the 
muse,” under the patronage of Capel Lofft, who was 
thence dubbed “the Mzecenas of shoemakers.” Horace’s 
cobbler (in his third satire), and Lucian’s cobbler, 
Micyllus, must not be forgotten; nor Gay’s lines in his 
“Trivia,” nor Cowper’s playful verses written on the 
heel ofashoe. The poet Coleridge wished to apprentice 
himself to a shoemaker, but was prevented from doing 
80 by Bowyer, the head master of Christ’s Hospital. 
Of minor poets who were shoemakers I have gathered 
the names of John Bennet, of Woodstock; Nathaniel 
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Elliott, of St. Ebb’s Lane, Oxford; J. R. Withers, of 
Fordham; John Foster, of Winteringham; Edmund 
Gill, of York ; Charles Crocker, the verger of Chichester ; 
John Strothers, and James Woodhouse, to meet whom 
Dr. Johnson received his first invitation to the Thrales. 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Sir William Read, Dr. Grant, 
and Fournier, had all belonged to the gentle craft; so 
had Gifford, the famous editor of the “ Quarterly,” a 
fact not forgotten by Peter Pindar in his “Cut at a 
Cobbler.” James Dowie, like Deulin, cannot only make 
shoes, but writes ably on “The Foot and its Covering.” 
Gavin Wilson, Thomas Holcroft, Hardy, the radical, 
and Sir Simon Eyre, Lord Mayor of London, were ali 
shoemakers. So were the learned Benedict Baudoin, 
John Partridge, the astrologer; Sibley, the Sweden- 
borgian; Jacob Boehmen, the Teutonic philosopher ; 
Samuel Drew, the metaphysician; Bradburn, the 
famous Methodist preacher; George Fox, the founder 
of the Quakers, together with~his follower, Thomas 
Shillito. William Huntingdon, the celebrated preacher 
of Providence Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane, delighted to 
style himself “coal-heaver and cobbler;” and Orator 
Henley crowded his chapel by advertising that he 
would show his hearers how to make a shoe in less 
than five minutes: which he did by taking a boot and 
cutting off its foot. He called this “ exercising their 
faith.” 

Although Linnzus was not a shoemaker, yet he was 
intended for one. Porson’s mother was a shoemaker’s 
daughter; and Winckelmann, the writer on the fine 
arts, and David Roberts, the painter, were shoemakers’ 
sons. Pittman, the Birmingham artist and animal 
painter, was not only a shoemaker’s son, but was 
brought up to his father’s trade. The great George 
Stephenson made and mended shoes and made shoe- 
lasts after the ordinary labour of the day was done, in 
order that he might be able to procure for his son 
Robert that education of which he himself was deficient. 
In a letter written by Marshal Vaillant, November, 1866, 
that gallant French soldier says of his family: “ My 
grandfather kept a little silk-mercer’s shop at Dijon. 
His father had been a shoemaker. I cannot go 
further back: my quarters of nobility stop with the 
shoemaker.” The reverse of this has been occasionally 
seen; for Sir Bernard Burke, in his “ Vicissitudes of 
Families,” says that “as late as 1837 the great-grand- 
son of Margaret Plantagenet, herself daughter and heir 
of George, Duke of Clarence, was following the cobbler’s 
craft at Newport, in Shropshire.” The great-grand- 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell sank to be a shoemaker’s 
wife; and the last of the Juxons is now represented by 
a shoemaker. For a full account of the leading’ part 
acted by the fortunate shoemaker, M. Zamet, in that 
drama. of intrigue which was so popular in the court of 
Le Grand, I must refer my readers to Miss Freer’s 
“ Henry tv and Marie de Medici” (vol. 11, pp. 81—91). 

John Pounds, the Portsmouth cobbler, should have 
his name written in letters of gold in the lists of 
members of the gentle craft: for he may be called the 
founder of ragged schools. Alderman Drummond, of 
Dublin, who received a public funeral in March, 1862, and 
left the sum of £20,000 to found a military orphan 
school, had commenced life as a working bootmaker. 
But, to save space, I must restrict myself to a bare 
mention of other famous members of the gentle craft. 
William Sturgeon, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Military Academy at Addiscombe; David Pareus, 
Professor of Theology at Heidelberg; Ralph Finlay, the 
entomologist ; William. Parsons, the mathematician and 
surveyor-general, of Philadelphia; Horton Bentley, the 
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builder-up of the skeleton elephant in the Manchester 
museum; Benjamin Satchwell, the discoverer of the saline 
springs at Leamington ; John Younger, of St. Boswell’s, 
author of “ River Angling for Salmon and Trout;” S. A. 
Mackay, of Norwich, author of “‘ Mythological Astronomy 
of the Ancients ; ”’ and John Brand, Secretary of the Anti- 
quarian Society of London, and author of several learned 
works—had all, at one period of their lives, been shoe- 
makers. So had Hans Christian Andersen, the cele- 
brated Danish writer; and Hans Sach, of Nuremberg, 
the poet and friend of Luther; while of those members 
of the gentle craft who have preached the gentle words, 
“ Peace on earth, goodwill to all men,” I may mention 
the illustrious missionaries, Dr. Carey, Dr. Morrison, 
and Dr. Ebenezer Henderson, Dr. Marshman, the 
Rev. John Thorpe, of Masbro’, and Dr. John Kitto, to 
whose biblical illustrations and researches every student 
of the Holy Scriptures is deeply indebted. 

Among living members of the craft I may namé 
Mr. John Kelso Hunter, shoemaker and portrait 
painter, known in his native Ayrshire and throughout the 
Western Highlands of Scotland by the familiar name 
of “Tammas Turnip.” Mr. Hunter has now extended 
the circle of his admirers by the publication of his auto- 
biography, entitled “The Retrospect of an Artist’s 
Life: Memorials of West Country Men and Manners of 
the Past Half Century.” 

Another more notable name is that of Mr. Thomas 
Cooper, shoemaker, schoolmaster, newspaper reporter 
and editor, Chartist leader, political prisoner, infidel 
lecturer, poet and novelist, and Baptist preacher. His 
death was reported last May, but after a few days’ 
interval, letters appeared in the newspapers from Mr. 
Thomas Cooper himself, to say that he was still alive 
and well. His career affords a remarkable example of 
that diligent pursuit of literature and cultivation of 
thought which has often been found in connection 
with the shoemaker’s bench, and of which I have 
already adduced many instances. It has been recorded 
of Mr. Thomas Cooper that, born in 1805, “he was 
taught the humble trade of a shoemaker in his youth, 
and, having instructed himself in the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and French languages while at his stall, became 
a schoolmaster at twenty-three.” It was while in 
prison that he wrote his poem on “The Purgatory of 
Suicides.” 

I will conclude this paper with a peep at a member of 
the gentle craft given by Luther in his “'Table-talk,” 
and it is a happy illustration of religion in common life. 
“ Anthony the Hermit was told in a dream,” says Luther, 
“that there was a shoemaker in Alexandria who was to 
be the sharer of his immortal glory. Anthony was 
astonished, and hastened to Alexandria to see him; for 
he thought that the shoemaker must be a most excellent 
and highly-gifted man, to be fit for his company in 
heaven. When he came to him, he found him at his 
work, by which he supported his family, and said to 
him: ‘ My friend, I know that you serve God faithfully 
—I pray you, tell me what you do, what you eat, what 
you drink, how or when do you pray? Are you in the 
habit of watching and praying all night?’ ‘By no 
means,’ said the shoemaker ; ‘ but morning and evening 
I thank God for his gracious protection; and I pray 
that he will forgive all my sins, for Christ’s sake; then 
I pray that he would continue to guide me by his Holy 
Spirit, and not give me up to temptation. When I 
have offered my prayers, I again go diligently to my 
leather, and work for the support of my family ; beyond 
this I do nothing, except to take care that I do nothing 
against my conscience.’ ” 


PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES, 
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THE WATCHER AND HIS ANSWER. 


“ On watcher on the walls of life beyond the dimness and the 
dream, 

Look forth upon the mighty world, its field and forest, town 
and stream ; ; 

And as we hearken sunder sure the things that are from things 
that seem.” 


“T see a smiling phantom pass, which jostling crowds pursue 


amain, 
They call her Pleasure, and they catch the radiant fringes of her 


train ; . 
But evermore she melts in air, and every hand is closed in 
vain.” 


“ What more, oh watcher?” “ Now I see red War tramp forth— 
he drips with gore ; s 

Great navies ride upon the sea, and armies gather on tho 
shore; : : 

And women’s shrieks and children’s cries are mingled with the 
cannon’s roar.” 


‘¢What more, oh watcher?” 
grey he takes his stand, : 

And mildew, blight, and canker fall, dark poison droppings from 
his hand ; 

The grapes are withered on the vine, the corn crops rot along 
the land.” 


“ What more, oh watcher ?” 
robed Pestilence ; ; 

He treads the squares, the streets, the lanes, and climbs the 
little garden fence, . 

And folk by thousands droop and die, or blindly moan, bereft 
of sense.” 


“Oh watcher look beyond the earth! 
you speak— 

This tale of woe has frightened us and stopped the red blood 
from the cheek. 

Look up, look up, is naught beyond? We hold our breath and 
listen meek.” 


“Famine comes; all ghastly 


“ Stalking slow I see the black. 


We sicken as we hear 


“‘T look, and lo, from Heaven above, the coiling clouds are swift 
unrolled, 

And glittering bright, in gate and wall, I see a city all of gold; 

The sheening splendours of the place to human ears may not 
be told. 


“The portals open; through them pass a long procession clad 
in white— 
They sing aloud, and thus they sing, ‘ Here comes no darkness 
of the night, 
But Loss and Famine, War and Plague, yea, even Death, are 
banished quite.’ ” 
A. N, 





MY FIRST CURACY. 
CHAPTER X.—SOME CHARACTERS OF THE VILLAGE. 


Every village and small place contains one or two people 
who are noticeable, in some way or other, as differing 
from the rest of the inhabitants, either in dress, appear- 
ance, or manner. And these people are “ the characters” 
of the place. They are a source of much amusement to 
their neighbours, and their sayings and doings afford 
many a topic of conversation, especially when there 18 
@ dearth of local news. 

I have already given a brief account of our clerk, 
always a notable character in any parish, and sometimes 
a notorious one too. Then you have had the parish 
choir upon the carpet; a little has been said about the 
squire and others who figure more or less in the routine 
of a curate’s vocations. But I have omitted all men- 
tion of our parish “doctor,” and I should be doing & 
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| rious injury to a most worthy man if I did not notice 
him among other village celebrities. Every one called 
im “ doctor,” though I doubt if it was more than a title 


x 
of usage and courtesy. 


In person “ Doctor” Jackson was tall and thin, with 
white hair, regular features, a sharp eye, and intelligent 
face. In manner he was blunt, and frequently hurt the 
feelings of his patients by his rough manner and straight- 
to-the-point way of speaking. But nevertheless, offended 
or not at his manner, the parishioners would have no 
one else to attend them. Once indeed, after “ Doctor” 
Jackson had given offence to two of the chief farmers, 
because he would not leave a poor sick woman, in whose 
case he was much interested, to attend to their tempo- 
rary ailments after a late carouse at a tithe-feast, it was 
thought that an opening was made for a rival practitioner 
to come and settle in the village. Certainly at times 
the doctor was greatly overworked, and though it was 
some satisfaction to know that the rich and poor were 
treated exactly alike, yet a man who is ready and 
willing to pay the doctor’s fee does not like to wait 
his turn in the village apothecary’s daily rounds. 
Though the services of an assistant were unceasingly 
pressed upon him, year after year he always delayed 
obtaining one. 

Accordingly, the two farmers before mentioned did 
invite a young man, who had passed a creditable exami- 
nation, to come into the village. He came, it is true, 


but in six months he left; not from any fault of his own, 
or from want of skill, but simply because he had no 
patients upon whom to exert his medical skill. He could 
not persuade the old parishioners to trust themselves to 
his care; and the children needed none of his help, for 
they were, as I have already stated, “ crossed” if any- 


thing was the matter with them. As for the two farmers 
who had encouraged the poor young man to come, they 
were hale, strong men, with good constitutions and 
powerful lungs; and as no tithe-feast occurred while the 
new medical man was in the parish, they did not stand 
in need of his assistance, and we can hardly have ex- 
pected them to dose themselves with physic in order to 
accommodate their friend. Sorrowfully he had to 
pack up his drugs and to betake himself to a district 
where the inhabitants were less healthy, and where 
there were not so deeply rooted prejudices against new- 
comers as in our parish. The failure of the scheme to 
bring in a rival surgeon, cemented Dr. Jackson’s union 
with all his patients; and the unfortunate farmers were 
obliged to make an apology to him, and beg him to 
attend them in case they should be taken ill suddenly, 
apoplexy not being a disease quite unknown in our 
Village. 

I never witnessed such faith as the people possessed 
in Dr. Jackson’s power of healing. If he could only be 
got to attend, then the relatives of the sick man were 
quite satisfied. This happy state of feeling might 
partly have arisen from the superstitious frame of 
mind which was the natural one among the parish- 
ioners, but at the same time we must not forget to 
render justice to Dr. Jackson’s skill and experience in 
the healing art. 

One thing I must not omit to mention: it is that while 
Dr. Jackson was an authority, a great notable authority 
for miles round the village, at home the doctor was not 
the master of the house. Be it gently spoken, Mrs. 
Jackson was somewhat of a virago, at least she was a 
tyrant, and ruled the house, her daughters, and her 
husband, with a more effectual weapon than a rod of iron, 
namely, a woman’s tongue. Some persons ill-naturedly 
said that Dr. Jackson’s assiduous attention to his 
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patients was owing to the disquietude of his own 
home, and that he found peace and happiness only 
when abroad. 

Mrs. Jackson was a woman that stood high in the 
estimation of some of the good people in our parish. 
Perhaps they did not know as much asI did of her 
domestic life, for the doctor was a quiet man in all that 
did not relate to his profession. But I have noticed 
that sins of temper and of tongue are often too easily 
overlooked ; and, moreover, if religion is real, it will show 
its reality in daily life as well as in Sabbath profession. 
I do not wish to say anything against Mrs. Jackson’s 
religion : all I know is that some of the usual fruits of 
good living were sadly lacking. She did not make her 
husband comfortable, and she did not adorn her pro- 
fession, even in outward matters. Her cap was never 
clean and never straight; her dress too was nearly 
shapeless, and no efforts either of husband or daughters 
could ever succeed in rectifying these little matters. If 
she had been an invalid, or if she had worldly anxieties, 
there might have been excuse for her, but with every- 
thing prosperous, her habitual discontent and repulsive- 
ness really brought discredit on her Christian profes- 
sion. Of course she was a wet blanket upon any project 
of a pleasurable nature, however ir.nocent. “ Pleasure!” 
she would say, “is pleasure right? will not pleasure- 
seekers suffer, and shall not mirth and gladness be turned 
into mourning?” And then with sundry shakings of 
the head, she would mutter some words unintelligible, 
though I was sure they were as disagreeable and 
“nasty” as possible. Often did the doctor come up to 
the vicarage, and in his rough-and-ready way, exclaim, 
poor man, in answer to inquiries after his wife’s health, 
“ Oh, worse than ever!” We always knew that some- 
thing had gone wrong at home; he would generally 
unburthen himself of his trouble before he left, and we 
found it invariably proceeded from some difference with 
his wife. Perhaps it was the accepting or declining of 
some invitation, all feasts and merry-making being an 
abomination to her, though relaxation to him. Some- 
times as a matter of worldly prudence, especially when 
the rival surgeon came into the village, did she consent 
to accept a few such invitations, but she froze the party 
by her presence, and having made every one uncomfort- 
able around her, she would sit on her chair resigned and 
gloomily think she had done her duty. Mrs. Jackson 
did not come to our church. She took an early oppor- 
tunity of telling the vicar she went where she could 
get good! And in search of it she had to walk many 
miles, when she went to churchatall. ‘The doctor could 
not spare his servant or horse in the morning; in fact 
he was very much opposed to her leaving her parish 
church, where he in the afternoon was a regular at- 
tendant. I remember one very hot day a farmer met 
her on her return from the neighbouring church, and 
seeing'she was much fatigued, he suggested that her 
own church was much nearer. She placed her hand on 
the farmer’s arm, and with marked emphasis, in a 
sepulchral voice replied, “ Mr. Carter, even a drop of 
poison is a very bad thing!’ And then shaking her 
head she went her way, leaving the farmer in a haze 
as to the proper meaning of her words. Now I do not 
mean to say that Mrs. Jackson was a bad or an un- 
charitable woman, because such a statement would be 
simply untrue, but she was mistaken as to the nature of 
her religious duties and had allowed her judgment to 
become thoroughly warped. The result was an unhappy 
home for the husband at least, if not for the daughters 
also. : 

Another celebrity of our parish for a time was “a 
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coffin.” Start not, gentle reader, I have no tale of 
horror to unfold, but rather to give as true an anecdote 
of a very eccentric old gentleman. He died worth a 
great deal of money, which he had invested for the pur- 
chase of a number of almshouses for poor widows and 
widowers. ‘These were located in the neighbouring 
town, but he was buried in our churchyard ina vault he 
had himself chosen, and in the building of which he had 
been much interested. But one extraordinary request 
was made in his will, namely, that all his mourners, the 
undertaker and his assistants, and even the horses of 
the different carriages, were to wear yellow scarfs in- 
stead of black. This request was faithfully performed. 
Another request, or rather bequest (for the payment of 
an annual sum depended upon the carrying out of this 
portion of the will), was that a small pane of glass 
should be fitted into the lid of his coffin; for he had a 
strong presentiment that he might be prematurely 
buried, and therefore wanted a window made in order 
that when people visited his vault they might at once 
see his body; and to prevent any neglect on the part of 
his friends, he left a sum of money to be given to certain 
of them, if for a stated number of years they would 
inspect his coffin and its contents. "When the time was 
completed, the grave was finally closed. 

Another notable person of our village was a sick 
woman. Upon the authority of her sister (the female 
who figured as the leading singer in the anthem on an 
eventful Sunday in the history of the old choir), and of 
several neighbours, this sick woman had been confined 
to her bed for seven-and-twenty years. Never once 
during that long period she had had her clothes put on 
her, or been moved further than the chair by her 
bedside! Can we picture to ourselves seven-and-twenty 
such wearisome years? And Mary Glanville was totally 
unable to earn anything during that period, or even to 
raise her hand to her mouth. If a fly rested on her 
face, there it must remain until some neighbour came in 
and drove it away, for her sister was a great part of her 
time away, and consequently Mary was continually left in 
solitude. She was also dependent upon her relatives 
for the smallest morsel of food or drop of water : she was 
completely paralysed. 

I went very frequently to see her, and often as I 
entered the room I thought she was acorpse. She had 
attained, by long confinement I suppose, a most peculiar 
pallid appearance. She seldom could bear the window 
open, it seemed to give her pain; and her head was tied 
up in the strangest manner I ever saw: it was covered 
with a kind of nun’s cap of linen coming low down upon 
the forehead, over the ears and covering also the chin, 
so that her eyes, nose, and mouth, were the only 
features visible; and from her position, lying straight 
at full length in the bed, with very little perceptible 
motion, the resemblance to a corpse was the more 
striking. . 

She had the power of speech, however, and spoke 
nicely, but in a very drawling voice; invariably did she 
greet me with one set speech, and never missed quoting 
the text, “I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
world are not to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in us.” Poor Mary! I hope she has re- 
alised the truth of these words, for I have lately learnt 
that she died about four years ago, after having been 
confined to her bed, with the rafters and thatch (for there 
was no ceiling to the room) above her, for thirty-two 
long years ! 

Dear readers, when inclined to murmur think of the 
wearisome months and years passed in a state of utter 
helplessness by Mary Glanville without repining. 
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Mosquitors.—I was at Monaco last October, and the place 
at that time was infested by mosquitoes. My wife was at- 
tacked by them night and day, and no contrivance, either of 
net curtains over her bed or lotions prepared by Nice and 
Mentone chemists, could keep them from her. One day, by 
accident, she gathered a bunch of wild rosemary, which grows 
plentifully all along the Riviera, and placed it in her room. 
From that moment not a single mosquito entered the apart- 
ment, and as long as she carried some of it about with her she 
was quite free from their attacks. J. B.C. 

READING FoR THE Biinp.—The American missionaries at 
Beyrout lately brought out a new translation of the Scriptures 
in the Arabic language—the language of 120 millions of the 
world’s population—and they had scarcely begun to circulate 
it before their attention was arrested by the number of blind 
Arabic-speaking people, and they determined to prepare for 
them ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,” Matthew v. In order to 
do this, they set their ingenuity to work, and the plan thoy 
adopted was to take twelve sheets of tin, to form the letters in 
wire, put them in proper order, solder them to the tin, soften 
the paper, impress it upon the plate, and thus form a beautiful 
book, a copy of which lies before me. It cost me only 64., 
and each sheet of tin with the letters upon it#may be had 
for 1s. It is important to call the attention of the friends of 
the blind to the fact that they themselves, unaided by a 
blind asylum, may do almost all that is required for many of 
the blind. C. Ss. 

HARNESTNESS IN THE Putrit.—One day a bishop met Garrick, 
the actor. The bishop said, “ How isit, Mr. Garrick, that your 
house is crowded, and people pay to get,in, while my cathedral 
is all but empty, though admission is free?” ‘The reason,” 
said Garrick, “is plain. In my house we speak fiction as if we 
believed it to be truth. In your cathedral you speak truth as 
if you believed it to be fiction.” 

Lorp Racian.—Lord Raglan possessed many of the qualities 
of a great general. The firmness with which he suppressed the 
murmurs against the expedition at Varna, his coolness and 
presence of mind under fire, the equanimity with which he 
bore reverses, the bold front which he presented during the 
winter of 1864, by which he probably saved the remnant of the 
British army ; the magnanimity with which he bore calumny, 
when an attempt to defend himself might have jeopardised the 
French alliance—these are all qualities of a great man, and 
when added to the military skill which a long experience in a 
good school of army must have engendered would have obtained 
for him, under happier auspices, the reputation of a great com- 
mander.—Sir John Burgoyne. 

TaveRN Sicns.—Tavern and other signs have recently been 
much written about ; but I have seen no notice of “ The Gentle 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” Yet such has not only been in 
existence in England, but an example has found its way to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Halfway between Simon’s Town and 
Cape Town, Flormer Peck‘ (from England) kept a tavern 
with the following unique quadri-lingual invitations to the 
public on his signboard— 


Multum in parvo, pro bono publico, 
Entertainment for man or beast ; 
Lekker kost, as much as you please, 
Excellent beds, without any fleas, 
Nos patriam fugimus, now we are here, 
Vivamus, let us live by selling beer, 
Ou donne 2 boire et & manger ici, 
Come in and try, whoever you be.” 


Warcicuarps.—Watches may be easily protected against 
sudden assault by adopting the following plan:—Let a small 
ring be firmly sewn inside the waistcoat pocket, and the — 
end of the guard-chain passed through it before being attache! 
to the watch. Whatever may happen to the chain will then be 
of little consequence, as the watch will remain safely in the 
pocket of the owner. y T. E. 

Wetsu Satnts.—To the Romish catalogue of saints Columbus 
is just now about to be added. As the Welsh claim to be ped 
coverers of America, it might be as well, perhaps, to transm! 
a few of their canonisations to that country to be invoked at 
due seasons, if they can only manage to pronounce their <n 99 
Ex. gr., Saint Glywys Ccriniw, Saint Gwrddelw, Saint Gwrfyw, 
Saint Gwrthwl, Saint Cynfclyn Drwegl. Rice Rees. 


- T. 
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